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Present  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Question 


first  letter. 

Dear  Son  : 

It  is  twenty  years  or  more  ago  since  you  wrote  me  from 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  School, — "Father,  I  fear  I  have  lost 
faith  in  Christianity  as  a  revealed  religion." 

I  thought  it  rather  precocious  for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  but 
knowing  your  ingenuous  traits,  I  was  not  greatly  surprised  at 
your  candid  avowal;  and  then,  too,  I  had  begun  to  think  in 
earnest  on  the  religious  question  myself, — rather  belated,  it  is 
true,  for  I  was  then  in  my  forties ;  but  having  led  a  busy  life 
in  the  world's  activities,  and  more  particularly  having  im- 
bibed Christian  dogmas  almost  with  mother's  milk,  so  to  speak, 
I  had  then  only  begun  to  examine  the  question  of  religion  in 
its  critical  aspect.  I  hardly  need  say  that  one  who  begins  to 
think  at  all  for  himself  on  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  will 
very  soon  rind  himself  outside  the  lines  of  strict  orthodoxy. 

But  to  return  to  your  letter  and  the  answer  that  I  made  to 
it  is  a  part  of  the  incident  that  I  wish  to  recall.  I  remember  to 
have  cautioned  you  not  to  be  precipitate  in  severing  your  rela- 
tions with  the  Church,  and  indeed  that  you  need  not  neces- 
sarily leave  the  Church  at  all,  because  the  very  genius  of  Pro- 
testantism rests  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  that 
while  adhering  to  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Christianity, 
there  must  necessarily  be  freedom  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
dogmas,  and  also  because,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is 
wide  divergence  in  matters  where  nothing  is  positively  known. 
I  remember  to  have  said,  too,  that  the  Church  stands  for 
everything  of  good  report,  and  that  it  is  a  benevolent  and  help- 
ful institution,  safe-guarding  society  in  a  great  many  ways,  and 
consistently  adhering  to  and  exalting  the  divine  principles  of 
righteousness.  This  is  my  opinion  to-day  as  much  as  it  was 
then. 

Nevertheless,  practical  Christianity  is  one  thing,  and  bind- 
ing upon  all,  outside  of  any  question  of  belief ;  but  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  are  quite  another  matter,  as  will  presently  be 
seen  in  this  discussion. 
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Incidentally,  I  notice  the  fact  that  you  drifted  away  from 
the  Church;  but  that  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  these 
letters  more  than  to  say  that  presumably  you  had  satisfactory 
reasons.  I  recall,  however,  that  you  had  been  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school  doctrines  which  in  later  years  you  had  to  un- 
learn by  the  hardest  experience. 

And  now,  after  this  rather  tedious  introduction,  I  come  to 
notice  the  signs  of  the  times  as  to  the  trend  of  religious  thought 
for  the  last  half  century ;  but  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  higher  criticisms  and  her 
actions  in  relation  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Christolatry*  has  made  a  marked  advance 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  deification  of  Jesus  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  and  its  progress  through  the  inter- 
vening centuries  has  not  stopped  with  our  day;  it  was  never 
more  active  or  prevalent  than  now.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  an 
uncommon  incident  to  have  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
addressed  directly  in  prayer,  but  now  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
prevalent  form.  And  everywhere  there  is  an  unmistakable 
purpose  to  indoctrinate.  Reading  the  so-called  Apostles  Creed 
in  concert  outside  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  dates  back  hardly 
more  than  a  decade.  I  recall  at  this  point  the  experience  of 
a  just  man  who  did  not  join  in  the  reading  because  some  of 
its  statements  he  didn't  be'ieve  and  others  he  didn't  understand. 
But  of  course  the  Creed  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  a  question 
of  fact. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  doubtless  in  the 
interests  of  propagating,  first  of  all,  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  obligations  which  its  members  take  is  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  to  God.  The  liberalizing  of  the  churches,  of  which  so 
much  is  in  the  air,  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  among 
those  higher  up.  How  otherwise  could  the  Federated  Churches 
have  barred  Unitarians?  This  seems  to  have  been  fair  warn- 
ing, too,  for  liberals  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere ;  and  yet  very 
few  churches  could  meet  the  financial  strain  at  all  without 
the  aid  of  liberals  and  the  general  public.  Have  not  Liberals 
and  Unitarians  been  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
to  orthodoxy  about  long  enough?    But  once  let  the  word  be 

♦Capitalizing  the  pronouns  referring  to  Christ  is  of  comparatively 
recent  usage. 
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passed,  "Come  ye  out  from  among  them/'  and  doubtless  they 
will  soon  meet  with  another  change  of  heart. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  orthodoxy  is  the  spir- 
itual automobile  that  claims  right  of  way  on  all  roads  that  lead 
to  Paradise,  along  with  full  advertising  in  the  newspapers  with 
oceans  of  printer's  ink. 

Proscription  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  it;  but  "there  are 
others."  Dr.  Francis  Patton  of  Princeton  was  reported  to  have 
said  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Bible  Class  some  time  ago,  "You 
cannot  have  morals  without  dogmas."  This  can  only  be  true, 
however,  in  a  narrow  and  theologic  sense,  although  the  dis- 
tinction between  morals  and  ethics  is  a  nice  one ;  and,  practi- 
cally, morals  without  dogmas  is  just  what  there  is  the  most  of. 
Allow  us,  then,  dear  guides,  to  inch  along  as  best  we  may,  en- 
deavoring to  train  our  families,  to  pay  our  just  debts,  and  to  do 
good  generally  in  our  day  and  generation,  even  if  we  have  to 
do  so  without  professing  the  dogmas  which  are  so  precious 
to  yourselves. 

And  what  of  the  higher  criticism?  This,  too,  orthodoxy 
has  systematically  "whistled  down  the  winds."  Although  an 
entire  generation  has  grown  up  since  it  began  to  be  much 
talked  of,  yet  the  pews  have  only  a  very  hazy  idea  of  its  sig- 
nificance even  now.  So  far  as  the  pulpit  has  touched  upon  the 
question  at  all,  it  has  been  only  to  set  up  a  man  of  straw  and 
tear  him  to  tatters  with  a  great  show  of  indignant  protesting 
that  it  would  upset  everything  if  it  were  believed. 

Although  it  is  commonly  reported  in  the  papers  that  the 
ministry  has  largely  accepted  the  higher  criticism  as  a  scien- 
tific fact,  yet  the  so-called  conservatives,  although  perhaps  not 
in  the  majority,  still  dominate.  At  all  events,  conventions  have 
been  held  mainly  to  inveigh  against  the  higher  criticism. 
Moreover,  a  school  of  lower  critics,  if  they  may  be  so  desig- 
nated, has  come  in  answer  to  the  demand  probably,  which  of 
course  naturally  eats  up  the  higher  critics,  the  same  as  Aaron's 
rod  ate  the  rods  of  the  magicians. 

Signals  of  distress  too  are  being  hung  out  for  fear  the 
cause  of  missions  will  be  upset  by  it.  But  O,  if  it  only  would 
keep  Uncle  Sam  from  forcing  dogmas  on  to  an  unwilling  peo- 
ple at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  a  single  year,  it  were  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished! 
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"Heathen  Japan,"  from  all  accounts,  has  about  the  happiest 
people  to  be  found  anywhere.  "A  Paradise  for  children,"  it 
has  been  called.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  a  lagging  people  by 
any  means,  nor  did  the  Russians  find  them  so.  And  since  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves  so  well,  would  it  not  be  better 
just  to  let  them  alone?  It  really  looks  like  a  colossal  imperti- 
nence to  send  them  a  dozen  sects,  with  bewildering  dogmas, 
for  them  to  fret  over.  But  perhaps  they  may  conclude  to  go 
their  own  route  to  Paradise  and  so  pack  our  missionaries  home. 
If  we  persist  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  Far  East,  with 
dogmas  largely  discredited  at  home,  and  continue  to  assert 
that  their  religion  is  all  false,  but  that  our  dogmas  are  alto- 
gether true,  then  are  we  not  remiss  in  a  decent  regard  to  the 
facts  in  the  case? 

Perhaps  our  honored  President,  who  seems  to  place  diplo- 
macy above  war,  will  do  well  to  consider  this  question  before 
sending  an  army  to  China  as  a  missionary  contingent. 

"Literature  and  Dogma"  was  an  epoch  making  book;  and 
with  Matthew  Arnold  began,  practically,  the  white  heat  of 
Biblical  criticism,  which  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
insecurity  of  miracles  as  a  reliance,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
almost  disrupted  Protestantism  by  demonstrations  of  the  in- 
errancy of  the  Bible.  The  battle  has  waged  over  a  wide  field 
as  to  chronology  and  authorship;  but  the  crucial  point  is  thus 
stated  by  Matthew  Arnold: 

"So  to  profit  fully  by  the  New  Testament,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  one's  self  that  its 
reporters  both  could  err  and  did  err." 

"Literature  and  Dogma,"  p.  131. 

This  fact  being  established  beyond  controversy,  it  logi- 
cally and  inevitably  follows  that  the  Bible  is  resolved  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  thus  the  foundation  of  Protestant  theology  is  clean 
cut  away. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  that  while  orthodoxy  is 
left  hanging  in  the  air,  without  any  visible  foundation,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  historic  Catholic  Church  has  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  the  higher  criticism ;  for  although  Catholics  hold 
the  Bible  in  reverence,  yet  when  it  comes  to  an  issue  where 
the  voice  of  authority  really  rests,  it  will  doubtless  be  found 
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historically  true  that  the  Church  itself  is  the  voice  of  authority, 
and  not  the  Bible. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has,  through 
the  Pope,  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  higher 
criticism ;  but  let  us  hope  that  in  the  interests  of  truth  she  will 
not  recede  from  her  historic  position.  For  surely  the  living 
Church  must  be  of  greater  authority  than  the  tomes  of  a  re- 
mote age,  however  venerated.  But  Protestant  leaders  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  such  a  decision  as  would  reinstate  them  in 
Biblical  errancy,  and  thus  in  part,  at  least,  restore  the  founda- 
tions now  apparently  hopelessly  shattered. 

We  can  imagine,  therefore,  certain  big  guns  of  Princeton's 
theology,  metaphorically  speaking,  on  their  marrow  bones  be- 
fore the  Pope,  so  long  reviled  by  their  forbears,  and  humbly 
entreating,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  that  the  august  Father 
will  dispense  for  them  a  "character,"  or  at  least  some  show  of 
authority  by  which  they  may  venture  to  resume  business  at  the 
old  stand. 

But  a  good  many  will  think,  perhaps,  that  if  dogmas  are 
so  essential,  why  not  take  them  at  first  hand?  And  so,  of 
course,  as  between  a  discredited  theology  and  the  Historic 
Church,  let  us  all  go  to  Rome. 

Protestantism  will,  in  the  coming  time,  have  deep  but  un- 
availing regrets  at  not  meeting  this  exigency  in  good  faith; 
for  nothing  in  the  long  run  can  be  of  more  importance  or  of 
more  avail  than  truth;  and  the  divinest  attribute  of  man  is  to 
ascertain  and  obey  it. 

But  having  chosen,  possibly  after  due  consideration  and 
counting  the  cost,  to  continue  miracles  as  the  "mainstay"  of 
their  system,  it  is  along  this  line  that  the  battle  against  super- 
stition must  be  waged. 
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Evolution  in  Religion 

The  new  religion  groweth  from  the  old, 

For  sinful  man  has,  and  must  have,  a  creed, 

While  human  nature  shirks  the  better  deed, 

Turning  to  myths  supernal,  manifold. 

But  there  shall  dawn  a  day  of  greater  worth, 

When  he  shall  far  above  the  mystic  sphere 

Discern  one  law  of  truth  in  all  the  earth, 

Both  new  and  old,  pervading  everywhere. 

O,  Soul,  if  thou  wouldst  be  divinely  blest, 

Ask  not  of  fellow  man  to  be  forgiven ; 

Be  true  within,  and  in  thy  spirit's  rest 

Find  in  a  righteous  life  the  hope  of  Heaven ; 

Nor  ask  of  priests  or  altars  for  a  cure ; 

The  true"  shall  stand,  the  just  for  aye  endure. 

Miracles,  Legendary  Misconceptions 

SECOND  LETTER. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  validity  of  miracles, 
it  seems  to  be  a  fair  postulate  to  say  that  anything  incredible 
in  itself  loses  a  semblance  of  truth  more  and  more  with  the  lapse 
of  time. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  loves  the  mar- 
vellous. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  children ;  and  the  prim- 
itive man  was  essentially  childish  in  his  thoughts.  Therefore 
the  more  primitive  and  uncultured  a  people,  the  more  fabulous 
stories  of  ghosts,  apparitions,  witches  and  other  superstitious 
fancies  will  obtain.  It  was  inevitable  then  that  the  childhood 
of  the  race  should  have  been  filled  to  the  brim  with  myth  and 
miracle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  this  day  to  determine  where 
authentic  history  begins. 

The  Bible,  above  all  other  books,  revels  in  the  supernatural. 
Indeed,  miracles  so  much  abound  that  to  have  a  page  without 
suggestion  of  the  marvellous  is  perhaps  the  exception ;  for  they 
are  scattered  broadcast  throughout  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations. 

But  the  most  obvious  criticism  against  the  miracle  theory 
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is  that  they  do  not  occur.  This  statement  will  of  course  be 
met  with  a  disingenuous  answer  about  all  the  marvellous  things 
that  are  transpiring  in  the  natural  world  to-day;  but  all  such 
wonders  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural  laws  and  are 
susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration. 

The  Bible  miracles,  however,  are  contrary  to  and  in  defi- 
ance of  natural  laws  and  causes;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to 
instance  some  examples  of  them,  like: 

The  changing  of  water  into  wine, 

Christ  walking  on  the  water, 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 

The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes, 

The  Resurrection, 

The  Ascension. 

Now,  all  these  things  occurred  a  long  time  ago  and  we 
have  no  account  of  them  except  through  partisan  and  inevitably 
prejudiced  sources ;  for  enthusiasts  are  seldom  good  witnesses, 
as  the  wish  is  so  much  a  father  to  the  thought  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  see  double.  Therefore  it  will  occur 
to  many  that  if  miracles  are  to  prove  anything,  they  should  be 
at  first  hands. 

A  remote  and  wonder-loving  age  jumped  to  conclusions, 
and  so  it  rated  all  phenomena  not  understood  as  miraculous 
manifestations.  This  age  demands  miracles,  and  its  scientists 
would  give  worlds,  so  to  speak,  to  find  even  one,  well  attested ; 
but  it  looks  in  vain. 

Some  will  say  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.  So?  How 
long  since,  and  on  what  authority  do  they  speak?  So  indeed 
the  day  of  witchcraft  is  past,  but  only  because  human  ex- 
perience has  discredited  that  awful  delusion  and  superstition; 
and  the  day  hastens  when  the  "time  spirit"  will  just  as  surely 
make  an  end  of  the  miracle  theory.  The  reason  why  this  par- 
ticular superstition  has  held  sway  so  long  and  still  dominates 
a  wavering  faith,  is  not  far  to  seek ;  for  without  miracles  the 
entire  scheme  of  Protestant  theology  falls  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  least 
credible  of  all  those  which  immediately  concerns  Jesus,  and 
in  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
of  reputable  parentage,  in  honest  wedlock,  and  was  one  of  a 
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numerous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Therefore,  we  in- 
quire with  his  neighbors  and  friends : 

"Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and  Simon?  and  are  not  his 
sisters  here  with  us?  And  they  were  offended  at  him." 
(Mark  6:3.) 

"Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas  ? 

"And  his  sisters,  are  not  all  with  us?  Whence  then  hath 
this  man  all  those  things?"    (Matthew  13  :  55,  56.) 

And  here  is  the  testimony  of  his  mother  concerning  him : 

"And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee 
sorrowing."    (Luke  2 :  48.) 

I  disclaim  a  purpose  to  impale  on  a  proof  text,  but  it 
should  be  thought  at  least  significant  that  his  own  acquaintances 
and  neighbors  saw  in  him,  first  of  all,  the  son  of  the  carpen- 
ter, in  the  same  natural  way  of  generation  as  were  his  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  may  well  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  grounds,  for  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  Jesus  had  what  food  there  was  in  the  camp  systemati- 
cally distributed,  and  of  course  at  that  time  and  indeed  at 
any  subsequent  time  in  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years, 
such  an  incident  would  have  grown  to  a  miracle. 

But  most  of  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  stand  out  unmis- 
takably as  supernatural  manifestations,  and  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  is  the  most  striking  of  them  all. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  John's  Gospel  is  the  only  one 
that  recounts  this  miracle ;  and  furthermore  the  author  ap- 
pears to  lay  foundation  for  a  marvellous  narrative  in  this 
wise : 

"Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus. 

"When  he  heard  therefore  that  he  was  sick,  he  abode  two 
days  still  in  the  same  place  where  he  was." 

(John  11:  5,  6.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  reason  why  Jesus  should  not 
have  hastened  at  once  to  the  relief  of  his  friend,  and  it  has 
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the  appearance  of  an  author's  device  to  make  the  story  more 
impressive  and  the  denouement  more  astonishing. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  Gospel  of 
John.  He  was,  as  appears,  an  enthusiast,  and  may  as  such 
have  discredited  himself,  for  the  concluding  verse  of  his 
Gospel  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive : 

"And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written."    (John  21 :  25.) 

It  will  help  us  in  our  understanding  of  the  Bible  miracles 
to  notice  some  of  the  modern  miracles  which  have  doubtless 
been  a  natural  outgrowth  from,  them;  but  those  of  antiquity, 
being  embedded  in  the  classics,  have  a  certain  respectful  toler- 
ance which  cannot  be  accorded  to  those  of  to-day. 

There  is  a  whole  brood  of  wonder-working  sects  all  claim- 
ing the  same  plan  and  power  of  Jesus  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment: but  those  who  are  not  wholly  false  are  but  cunning 
perversions  of  Christianity,  and  one  at  least  claims  a  later 
revelation  which  has  practically  superseded  the  Bible  among 
its  devotees. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  so  far  been  consistent  that  she 
has  always  had  apparently  well  authenticated  miracles  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  down ;  but  of  course  Protestantism 
denies  their  validity.  But  with  what  consistency  can  Protes- 
tants deny  miracles  vouched  for  by  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time 
accept  the  Bible  miracles  which  have  come  down  to  them 
through  the  Historic  Church? 

The  Church  which  is,  above  all  others,  the  voice  of  author- 
ity in  Christendom  at  the  present  time,  cannot  be  a  discredited 
witness.  This  were  a  monstrous  assumption,  discreditable  alike 
to  religion  and  truth.  Protestantism  itself  is  but  an  off-shoot 
of  Rome ;  and  that  she  has  so  long  and  persistently  disparaged 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  to  her  credit.  The  Historic  Church, 
then,  being  an  impeccable  witness,  what  answer  shall  be  made 
to  her  claims  of  miracles  ?  To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  can- 
did answer,  except  that  she  believes  in  them  herself.  Therefore, 
the  whole  question  is  thrown  back  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
miracles,  both  those  of  the  Bible  and  those  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  all  others,  are  misconceptions.   The  miracles  of  the 
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Church  are  just  as  true  as  those  of  the  Bible ;  but  neither  will 
stand  any  test  but  that  of  faith. 

Protestants,  therefore,  can  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
accept  the  Bible  miracles  and  those  of  Rome  as  equally  valid, 
or  otherwise  reject  both  of  them.  There  is  no  other  logical 
standing  place. 

The  discussion  of  miracles  thus  incidentally  taken  up,  to 
mention  some  clues  not  generally  advanced  against  their 
authority,  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  another  quotation 
from  the  most  reverent  and  able  of  modern  critics,  one  whose 
good  faith  cannot  be  doubted,  and  whose  "Essays  in  Criticism" 
are  known  and  admired  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken. 

"And  the  more  the  miraculousness  of  the  story  deepens,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Jesus,  the  more  does  the  texture  of  the  incident 
become  loose  and  floating,  the  more  does  the  very  air  and  as- 
pect of  things  tell  us  we  are  in  wonderland.  Jesus  after  the 
resurrection  not  known  by  Mary  Magdalen,  taken  by  her  for 
the  gardener;  not  known  by  the  two  disciples  going  with 
him  to  Emmaus,  and  at  supper  with  him  there ;  not  known  by 
his  most  intimate  apostles  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee; and  presently  out  of  these  vague  beginnings,  the  recogni- 
tions getting  asserted,  then  the  ocular  demonstrations,  the  su- 
preme commissions,  the  ascension ;  one  hardly  knows  which  of 
the  two  to  call  the  most  evident  here,  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  good  faith  of  the  narrators,  or  the  plainness  with  which 
they  themselves  really  say  to  us,  Behold  a  legend  growing  un- 
der your  eyes! 

"And  suggestions  of  this  sort,  with  respect  to  the  whole 
miraculous  side  of  the  New  Testament,  will  meet  us  at  every 
turn ;  we  do  but  give  a  sample  of  them.  It  is  neither  our  wish 
nor  our  design  to  accumulate  them,  to  marshal  them,  to  insist 
upon  them,  to  make  their  force  felt.  Let  them  who  desire  to 
keep  them  at  arm's  length  continue  to  do  so,  if  they  can,  and 
go  on  placing  the  sanction  of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  mira- 
cles. Our  point  is,  that  the  objections  to  miracles  do,  and  more 
and  more  will,  without  instance,  without  attack,  without  con- 
troversy, make  their  own  force  felt,  and  that  the  sanction  of 
Christianity,  if  Christianity  is  not  to  be  lost  along  with  its 
miracles,  must  be  found  elsewhere." 

"Literature  and  Dogma,"  p.  138,  139.  Edition  of  1876. 
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But  that  which  is  vital  in  Christianity  cannot  be  lost. 
Creeds  may  change  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  dogmas  being 
largely  if  not  wholly  matters  of  opinion,  must  of  necessity 
adjust  themselves  to  a  scientific  criticism ;  but  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  righteousness  when  implanted  in  the  human  breast, 
can  never  be  removed.  *  *  *  *  And  our  Hebrew 
friends  are  right :  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was 
not  Jesus  Christ. 


Blow,  blow  across  the  sea  on  loving  wings 
This  spray  of  song  to  rest  where  Arnold  sleeps! 
Columbia  mourns  as  well,  while  England  weeps, 
And  with  lamenting  harp  the  poet  sings. 

And  yet,  apace  with  grief  that  mournful  brings 
His  memory  to  mind  and  love  again, 
Come  thoughts  of  battles  won  upon  the  steeps 
Whereon  a  master  strove  with  tongue  and  pen. 

"Sweetness  and  light"  upon  thee  ever  fall, 
And  though  the  'forts  of  folly'  *  crumbling  down, 
May  find  thy  body  mold'ring  "by  the  wall," 
Yet  manfully  and  well  thy  work  was  done. 

Then  sleep,  O  Arnold,  sleep  until  the  call 
Of  angels  greet  thee  with  immortal  crown ! 


A  Philosophy  for  the  Conduct  of  Life 


It  is  a  striking  fact  of  the  times  that  we  have  no  religion' 
that  begets  a  majority  confidence,  and  no  adequate  philosophy 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  Nevertheless  to  have  fundamentally 
sound  principles  and  standar4 '  morals  that  witness  of  them- 
selves to  their  own  truths,  such  as  have  come  down  to  us  from 
remote  times  and  have  been  verified  as  a  demonstration  in  hu- 
man experience  in  all  ages,  is  the  most  important  fact  that  can 

*  "When  the  forts  of  folly  fall 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall." — Arnold. 


Matthew  Arnold 


THIRD  LETTER. 
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claim  our  attention ;  smd  for  this  reason  Christianity  has  not 
failed  of  its  ^wtolimc  purpose. 

For  although  subject  to  human  imperfections  the  same  as 
everything  else  is,  Christianity  has  nevertheless  given  to  the 
world  in  the  New  Testament  a  standard  of  excellence  by  which 
we  may  unerringly  determine  moral  questions ;  and  inasmuch 
as  we  cannot  shirk  duty,  while  professing  loyalty  to  the  fam- 
ily and  the  commonwealth,  those  of  us  who  have  renounced 
supernaturalism  may  perhaps  find  a  better  incentive  in  a  phil- 
osophy for  the  conduct  of  life.  But  not  that  Christian  princi- 
ples can  ever  be  gainsaid  or  the  standard  of  them  lowered  by 
the  shade  of  a  hair ;  for  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  New 
Testament  must  ever  remain  the  standard  of  excellence  be- 
cause it  sets  forth  a  higher  ideal  in  morals  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere. 

But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  supernatural- 
ism, for  doubtless  the  moral  law  came  by  a  natural  process  of 
evolution.  The  pre-historic  man  emerges  from  the  shadowy 
past  empty  handed  and  a  savage,  and  whatever  he  has  attained 
to  is  the  result  of  his  experience,  thought  and  labor.  Mechan- 
ics, literature,  law  and  the  fine  arts  all  came  from  his  hand  and 
brain  in  the  process  of  evolution ;  and  in  the  same  identical  way 
as  many  believe  and  as  science  teaches,  came  morals  and  reli- 
gion. 

Nevertheless,  let  us  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  advent  of 
Jesus  was  the  sublimest  era  in  the  annals  of  man.  Was  he 
divine  ?  We  cannot  apprehend  him  as  a  God.  Yet  in  him  was 
the  divinity  that  is  in  humanity  most  manifested.  He  taught  as 
one  having  authority,  as  all  men  must  who  come  with  a  revela- 
tion of  truth.  The  New  Testament  record  in  the  Gospels  cannot 
be  regarded  as  absolute  facts ;  but  doubtless  they  do  give  us  a 
substantially  accurate  measure  of  his  spirit  and  teaching,  and 
this  spirit  and  teaching  were  still  more  elaborated  and  sys-^^*^*^^ 
tematized  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Not  much  was  added 
which  had  not  already  been  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  had  been  saturated  wi#rthe  incompara- 
ble spirit  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  j uliliiiTU"  emendation  of  love 
it  went  forth  again  to  immortal  conquest. 

But  whether  we  accept  the  New  Testament  as  the  supreme 
moral  standard  or  not,  or  even  if  we  had  no  formulated 
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standard  at  all,  yet  would  we  be  held  inexorably  in  the  grip 
of  the  moral  law,  and  to  its  adjudication  the  conduct  of 
life  would  inevitably  have  to  be  brought ;  for  through  whatever 
process  the  moral  law  came,  once  apprehended,  it  must  ever 
remain  in  all  its  beauty  and  severity  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  voice  the  authority  for  all.  It  can  never  be  scaled 
down  to  the  low  plane  of  conventionalism  and  convenience, 
or  made  of  no  effect  by  practical  antinomianism.  As  well  ex- 
pect to  scale  down  the  standard  of  the  fine  arts  so  that  am- 
ateurs can  pose  in  the  role  of  masters. 

But  a  true  standard  of  morals  is  far  from  a  popular 
conception,  and  much  vague  and  loose  thinking  crops  out 
along  that  line.  One  hears  a  good  deal  in  extenuation 
of  evil  conduct  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  "heredity"  or 
"environment" — almost  anything  rather  than  an  evil  intent 
and  corrupt  heart. 

The  world's  "square"  m,an  is  in  much  repute;  and  to  do 
"one's  best"  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter; 
but  partial  virtues,  loosely  held,  will  fit  as  fine  an  assortment 
of  rascally  workers  as  can  be  found  in  a  day's  travel ;  and 
besides  it  is  not  a  question  of  doing  "one's  best" — com- 
mendable as  that  may  be — but  a  question  of  doing  right. 
There  is  no  safety  except  in  acting  from  considerations  of 
duty,  having  in  mind  the  right  standard  by  which  to 
measure  it. 

A  true  philosophy  for  the  conduct  of  life,  then,  must 
necessarily  cut  as  wide  and  deep  into  human  consciousness 
as  Christianity  itself,  but  with  this  difference.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  mystery,  requiring  one  to  go  to  the  "anxious 
seat"  to  be  prayed  for  to  see  if  perchance  some  superna- 
tural manifestation  will  not  set  him  in  the  path  of  duty ; 
for  the  essential  principles  for  the  conduct  of  life  are  few 
and  readily  apprehended.  The  "wayfaring"  man  may  know 
them,  and  "even  a  little  child  is  known  by  his  doings  whether 
his  way  be  true  or  whether  it  be  right." 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  all  systems  of  religion 
which  have  many  mysteries  and  require  special  expounders 
and  years  of  study  before  their  truths  can  be  discovered, — 
such  pretensions  should  need  no  other  warrant  for  their  re- 
jection. 
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The  purpose  of  this  essay  would  not  be  clear,  however, 
without  reference  to  some  cardinal  virtues  of  almost  univer- 
sal recognition  which,  although  in  a  sense  trite  and  common- 
place, are  nevertheless  fundamental  in  any  right  building  of 
the  superstructure  of  character.  Truth,  probity  and  honor 
constitute  a  triple  foundation  of  intersupporting  virtues, 
lacking  either  of  which  the  superstructure  cannot  be  raised  to 
any  enduring  purpose.  Neither  can  principles  be  juggled  with  ; 
for  he  who  would  make  a  convenience  of  the  truth,  obviously 
would  not  be  truthful  at  all. 

Likewise,  the  allied  virtues  of  probity  and  honor  represent 
principles  that  can  no  more  be  changed  from  their  obvious 
intent  than  the  carpenter's  square  can  be  shifted  to  a  different 
angle  to  suit  the  devices  of  erratic  builders.  Neither  can  there 
be  one  code  of  morals  for  men  and  another,  more  stringent, 
for  women;  for  the  same  obligation  to  purity  is  equally 
binding  on  both  sexes.  Now,  a  great  many  men  are  honest, 
and  not  a  few  are  both  honest  and  truthful.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  many  go  to  wreck  on  the  shoals  of  impurity. 
"There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  (Prov.  16:  25.) 

Such  is  the  "way"of  illicit  love.  Woman,  alas,  loses  all 
with  virtue;  but  the  fact  was  well  recognized  of  old,  both  in 
the  Bible  and  historically  in  literature,  that  man,  too,  is 
scared  and  seared  by  illicit  love. 

Robert  Burns,  by  his  own  confession  an  "old  hawk"  at 
the  business,  left  this  significant  testimony  against  it: 

"I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing; 
But,  Och !  it  hardens  a'  within 

And  petrifies  the  feeling." 

I  have  made  this  detour  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  men 
no  less  than  women  must  build  upon  truth,  probity  and  honor. 
Many  other  virtues,  of  course,  should  be  woven  into  the 
superstructure  of  character ;  but  the  triple  foundation  is  so 
fundamental  as  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  in  any  really 
worthy  and  reliable  manhood  or  womanhood. 

As  to  the  Bible,  how  completely  it  fills  human  needs  and 
aspirations !   No  man  can  read  it  in  sincerity  without  being  the 
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better  for  it.  I  confess  myself,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  with  pleasure,  to  be  spiritually,  a  product  of  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  however,  that  while  its  writers  made 
no  mistake  in  their  estimate  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
conduct  of  life,  yet  in  some  things  they  were  as  evidently 
mistaken,  and  wholly  so,  in  conditioning  salvation  on  dogma 
or  belief.  For  obviously  and  beyond  controversy  there  can  be 
no  adverse  moral  quality  in  a  belief  held  in  sincerity,  and 
no  more  in  religion  than  in  anything  else. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  misconceptions  incident  to  all 
human  productions,  the  Bible  is  a  fountain  of  perennial  wis- 
dom and  beauty.  Thousands  of  years  have  intervened  since 
its  principles  and  precepts  were  formulated  and  written ;  but 
they  were  suited  to  man's  needs  then,  and  they  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  human  conditions  now.  Indeed,  they  can  never  be 
outgrown  or  obsoleted ;  and  that  they  were  given  for  all  time 
human  experience  has  attested  through  unnumbered  genera- 
tions. 

Beside  them  the  cults  of  to-day  are  the  veriest  common- 
places. The  "new  thought"  becomes  an  insignificant  echo. 
Christian  Science  is  dwarfed  to  its  true  proportions  as  a  per- 
version of  Christianity.  Agnosticism,  which  banks  a  good 
deal  on  what  it  "don't  know,"  and  too  often  lives  next  door  to 
"don't  care,"  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  its 
principles  are  of  universal  application — a  perfected  evolution. 

Herein,  then,  is  outlined  a  philosophy  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  a  philosophy  which,  while  wholly  rejecting  supernatural- 
ism,  yet  holds  fast  to  the  basic  principles  of  Christianity  as 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  aims  to  put  the  conduct 
of  life  on  a  purely  scientific  basis  of  verifiable  facts.  In- 
deed, we  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  "other  foundations  shall  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,"  but  with  this  reservation: 
the  foundation  of  principles  and  not  of  dogmas;  in  fact, 
Christianity  itself,  with  myth  and  miracle  eliminated. 

But  some  will  say,  "What  of  the  future?"  Well,  the  future 
is  as  much  an  unknown  quantity  as  it  was  when  Job  inquired, 
"If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?"  And  even  as  to  Deity, 
we  can  only  say  with  Matthew  Arnold,  "The  Eternal  Power, 
not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness." 

I  see  no  bar,  however,  to  a  future  life.    It  would  be  no 
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stranger  to  live  again  than  that  we  live  now;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  conduct  is  related  to  destiny ;  but  as  to 
the  "how"  or  "why"  of  it,  science — which  with  reason  is  the 
best  light  we  have — gives  no  clue,  and,  therefore,  philosophy 
cannot  answer  more  than  to  say  that  human  duty  is  here  and 
now.  It  cannot  be  either  lessened  or  augmented  by  any  pos- 
sible consideration  about  the  unknown. 

The  consensus  of  all  ethical  literature  and  history,  is  that 
those  who  live  well  will  die  with  fortitude,  and  inasmuch  as 
"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished by  death. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  error  must  be  controverted, 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  progress ;  and  as  long  as  there  are 
such  unwarranted  assumptions  that  human  reason  must  bend 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  there  must  be  protest  and  a  coun- 
ter declaration  that  principles  alone  are  fundamental. 

Neither  creed,  sect  or  nation  can  claim  precedence  on  the 
"King's  Highway;"  it  is  alike  open  to  all, — to  Buddhists  and 
Mahometans  as  well  as  Christians,  and  to  every  soul  who 
has  a  thankful  heart  or  an  upward  look. 

Unworthy  Hands 

Off,  off  unworthy  hands 
That  grievous  burdens  bind 
Upon  the  human  mind. 
Stronger  than  iron  bands. 

Arise,  O  man!  arise! 
The  slavish  chains  ye  wear 
In  superstitious  fear, 
Are  not  God's  verities. 

Cast  superstition's  load, 
For  truth  makes  answer  now: 
Lift  up  thy  regal  brow 
And  take  thy  cause  to  God! 

EPITAPH. 
Here  lies  my  body :  God  rest  my  soul : 
That  I  lived  and  died, — how  strange  a  story ! 
It  can  be  no  stranger,  should  I  live  again. 
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